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are treated with learning and with ingenuity, hut our limits 
do not allow us to follow the train of discourse. As little is 
it in our power, at present, to enter into the controversy which 
Mr. Thiersch's memoirs have excited, on that part of his 
theory in which he defends an original introduction of the 
Grecian art from Egypt and the East. In points of an anti- 
quity so remote, as much commonly may be said on one side 
of the question as on the other, by men of learning and inge- 
nuity ; and not having before us the first memoir of Mr. 
Thiersch, we are the less prepared to enter into this discussion. 
Meantime we shall esteem ourselves most happy, should the 
remarks which we have now made have the effect of calling 
the attention of our readers more particularly, to the most 
beautiful branch of antiquarian study. 



Art. XI. — The Political State of Italy. By Theodore Lyman, 
jun. Boston, Wells & Lilly, 1820, 8vo, pp. 424. 

It was formerly thought, that a gentleman, by the simple 
process of leaving his own country and going into a foreign 
one, acquired the right of forcing on the public an account of 
his breakfasts and nights' lodgings, of the various vulgar peo- 
ple he fell in with in the diligence and the inn, with all the in- 
sipid gossip of ordinary life. The mere circumstance of travel- 
ling was thought to give an importance to these precious details ; 
and we were expected to buy and read a journal of small quo- 
tidian experiences, on the score of their having passed abroad, 
of which, had they passed at home and a man had proposed to 
speak to the public, his friends would have put him upon 
hellebore. Not only is this remark applicable to many of 
the elder travellers, but it is a scandal not yet effaced from 
English literature, that the Northern Summers and Stran- 
gers of Carr were once popular reading. But the public 
taste is certainly becoming more correct on this point ; and 
although no discerning student of foreign countries will refuse 
any fact or detail however insignificant, so it be but charac- 
teristic ; yet it is generally allowed now to be of no sort of 
consequence to the public, whether the traveller took a bad 
franc from the postillion, between St. Denys and Paris, or 
got a headach from his first indulgence in the cheap wines 
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of that capital ; and the journals of travellers made up of 
these articles of information have, we believe, ceased to be in 
great demand, even at the circulating library. 

There is another sort of travels which was also in great vogue 
in the last century, but is fallii.g now into equal disrepute. The 
country treated of in the work before us suggests a striking ex- 
ample of the kind to which we allude: viz. the Travels of dela 
Laude in Italy ; a sort of encyclopedia of all kinds of knowl- 
edge, which fall, by however remote an association, under the 
rubric of Italy, and strung together by the slender thread of a 
perigrination through the country, on the part of the author. 
That this work contains much valuable information nobody 
will deny ; but we suppose it is one of the dullest books ever 
written. Notwithstanding the exalted and just reputation of 
de la Lande in his peculiar department, the accuracy of ob- 
servation and the extent of general knowledge which he really 
possessed, can be seen in his inferring the mildness of the cli- 
mate in the Milanese, from the growth of a fine palm-tree in 
the courts of the Ambrosian library : which palm-tree is, un- 
fortunately for the argument, of brass ; and the estimation in 
which these travels are held in the country best able to appre- 
ciate them may be learned from Monti's calling them « a mis- 
erable perambulation.' The most honest book in this way 
is Reichard's * Traveller,' which professes to be designed only 
as a guide-book on the road, and as such is probably the best 
in existence. 

Lastly there is a sort of travels in Italy and Greece, of which 
the public is getting weary, for a more honourable cause in- 
deed, but to the same effect ; we mean the classical travels, 
and those which describe those countries in the connexion of 
classical associations, and of the remains of classical antiquity. 
The books in this way, at least as far as Greece is concerned, 
are now so good, that we think nothing further of that kind 
need be attempted. Were the popularity of a work a sure 
test of its merit, the same might have been said with respect 
to Eustace's Italy. But recent literary history contains few 
examples more melancholy of the instability of human things, 
than the fate of this work ; and as every traveller, who re- 
turns from Italy, bears fresh testimony to its extravagance 
and its errors, and as all candid readers were from the first 
offended with its excess of sectarian and political zeal, it is 
failing as rapidly as it rose ; a fate to have been expected for 
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a book wrought out, in the leisure of a university, as we have 
been credibly informed, from very imperfect notes taken on a 
hasty transit through the country, with few of the qualifications 
enjoined on the traveller, in the introduction to the work. 
Still however Italy has been* well or ill, so often described in 
reference to its ancient remains and works of art, that we think 
no great interest could be excited for a book of travels tnat 
should dwell principally upon them 

The only sort of travels, that will, we think, hereafter be 
much sought for, are those which in fact, though written by 
travellers, are, if we may venture on a paradoxical phrase, 
no travels at all j that is. the remarks of persons of observa- 
tion in foreign countries, wholly unincumbered with details of 
stage-coaches and post-chaises, and common travellers' gos- 
sip, and leaving it quite to the reader's imagination to con- 
ceive by what conveyances and after what adventures, the 
author arrives at the spot where his observations commence. 
And even when there arrived, the political interest is so fast 
absorbing all others both a- home and abroad, and the clas- 
sical soil has been so thoroughly trod and we have such maps 
and views, and catalogues of galleries and museums, that if 
we mistake not a greater curiosity will hereafter be felt on 
topics of statistical and political information, on the condi- 
tion, pursuits, and manners of the people, than on pictures, 
statues, and ruins. 

The work before us is of the description we allude to, 
containing the author's observations on a class of subjects 
limited in their range, connected more or less intimately with 
the politics and statistics, and the state of manners of several 
parts of Italy, treated with a detail and accuracy, which 
show that these topics were made the object of diligent inqui- 
ry arid investigation on the spot; and wholly unincumbered 
•with the common Jore of turnpike roads and hotels. This 
seems to us at once the dictate of good taste and fairness, for 
it is really little better than a fraud on the public, to force 
upon them under the cover of the names of France, Italy, and 
Greece what after all has no sort of importance but as hav- 
ing happened to the individual traveller. 

The title of Mr. Lyman's work will not perhaps convey 
to the reader an idea of its whole contents. A portion of 
the chapters only, as the third, sixth, thirteenth, sixteenth, 
twenty first, and thirty second chapters can be strictly called 
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political in their subject. Other parts refer to statistics and 
finance, belonging rather to political economy than politics 
technically used. In addition to these, there are several chap- 
ters devoted to the manners, customs, and institutions of 
different parts of the country. In consequence of the mis- 
cellaneous nature of the subjects treated, it was not easy to 
fix on a title which would expressly comprehend them all. 
That which is chosen, though subject to the exceptions we 
have stated, sufficiently answers the apparent design of the 
author, viz : to indicate his work as one devoted not to anti- 
quarian and classical topics, but those of a political interest.* 

The parts of Italy principally treated are the Ecclesi- 
astical and Neapolitan States. There are, however, several 
chapters in which the author has collected his observations 
wi'h respect to the country at large ; and the appendix con- 
tains considerable statistical information with respect to Tus- 
cany, Piedmont, and Genoa. The part of Italy of which the 
least is said is the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom ; an omission 
accounted for, in the advertisement to the work, from the 
Want of public printed documents, and the extreme jealousy 
of the Austrian functionaries. 

No person we think can read Mr. Lyman's book, without 
feeling in a very sensible degree, the unhappy situation of 
our American literature for want of that useful class of citi- 
zens, known in England as book-makers ; artists profoundly 
skilled in the mystery of section and paragraph ; who can 
take the observations and facts of gentlemen and throw them 
into books and chapters, in the most scientific form ; who 
can spread out a small matter over a large surface, and know 
how to fashion the size of the book, not according to the 
amount of the materials but the popularity of the subject 
treated ; and can tell just how much the public will bear upon 
any given topic. In the bands of an artisan of this class, 
Mr. Lyman's book would have assumed a very different form 

* We may observe, by the way, that it is no doubt a similar sense which 
is to be given to the word political, applied to the long trochaic lines of 
the modern Greek versification. Their bei'ig adapted to political topics 
in the common sense of political, is a ground for the name not existing in 
fact. They are also called S'tifcoTix.oi by Eustathius (II. p. 27. Ed. Polit.) 
and we are inclined to agree with Salvinus in his note to this passage of 
Eustathius, that both icn'KtriMt and xoivov are intended in this application, 
to express the reverse of ar«A«ioV. 
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from that in which it now appears. Much less than a large 
quarto it could not well have filled. We can fancy many 
improvements, which would unquestionably have been made, 
in tbe order of the chapters ; and as for paragraphs and 
clauses, there is no knowing what a skilful pen might have 
done for them. Facts, and dates, and sums, often set down, 
as it should appear, under their respective heads, in no 
other order than that, in which they had originally offered 
themselves to the author's observation, would have been mar- 
shalled out in a logical succession, rising from small to great, 
or shading off from generals to particulars ; and instead of 
the perplexing confusion of a native landscape would have 
presented us with the beautiful regularity of a Dutch garden. 
Seriously however, though we think but meanly of this for- 
mal and scientific finish in a work of the kind of that before 
us ; and though we are sure that nothing sooner excites the 
disgust of judicious readers than to witness a pedantic pre- 
cision in this respect, yet we think the great objects of all 
writing, to communicate distinct ideas, would have been bet- 
ter attained by Mr. Lyman, by more care in the divisions of 
his work ; and by throwing distinctly under one head all 
that belongs to Italy in general, and under others all that 
belongs respectively to the Roman, Neapolitan, or other sepa- 
rate states. The style also runs frequently into the extreme 
of plainness, and from a desire in itself laudable, to avoid a 
tedious exuberance, is occasionally so brief, elliptical, and 
abrupt, as to be obscure. The consequence of this falls grie- 
vously upon the dilletanti at large, particularly upon the class 
of light readers, and we speak it feelingly the reviewers. In 
general, by the grace of a copious index, by grand divisions 
in large capitals, and subdivisions in small capitals, and a 
well-organized free-masonry of book and chapter, it is by no 
means necessary to read a work to find what is in it. You read 
the table of contents and the index, and turn veer the rest : the 
body of the book being like the stone of an East Indian mango, 
a kind of horny dry kernel, on which the pulp reposes. The 
work before us, unluckily perhaps for its popularity, is of a 
different class. It is necessary to read it, to find out what is 
in it. The objection, which Madame de Stael makes to the 
structure of a German period viz : that it is impossible to 
tell what a sentence means in German till you hear it 
through, applies singularly well to Mr. Lyman's work. For 
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though a tolerably minute analysis of the several chapters is 
prefixed, in the way of a table of contents, yet for want of 
the organization and typographical enginery before mention- 
ed, and that most invaluable device, an alphabetical index of 
the whole, it is next to impossible to get at the information 
contained in the work, by any other means than perusal. 
To a reviewer, a work so contrived is a trial of no ordinary 
severity. At the risk of being laughed at, by the brethren 
of the craft, we are obliged to own that the first step we were 
compelled to take, in preparing a review of the work before 
us, was to give it a diligent perusal ; and if this circumstance 
should give our judgment of it any additional weight, with 
such of our readers as are old fashioned enough to suspend 
their opinion of a work till they are acquainted with its con- 
tents, we hope still they will reflect upon the melancholy 
condition in which we should be placed, were we always 
obliged to read what we undertake to review. 

In the present case, however, we are free to confess that 
what was forced on us, in the way of professional duty, and for 
the want of any of those mechanical resources which we have 
described, has repaid our trouble, by the amusement and the 
information it has afforded us. We have become acquainted 
with many curious lacts relative to the condition, character, 
and manners of the inhabitants of the most interesting por- 
tions of Italy ; we have derived information with respect to 
the detail of that which is generally known only by the name 
and the outside form ; and in particular we have received 
much light from a new point of view on the general subject 
of modern Italy. We profess to be fond of pictures, of stat- 
ues, and of ruins ; famous spots and their glorious associa- 
tions ha\ea charm to our minds; and the Roman Forum 
and Capitol hill, when well described or faithfully delineated, 
awaken still a childish interest in us. These we suppose are 
common feelings among all well educated persons ; but for 
this cause, such persons are apt to shut their eyes on the 
modern state of Italy, and on the political, civil, financial, and 
statistical condition of a country, which has ever played a 
great part in modern European politics, and which is destin- 
ed perhaps, even now, to be the theatre where a new conti- 
nental war shall break out. Many a reading man, we doubt 
not, can draw a better diagram of the city of Augustus, than 
f>f Pius VII ; and tell a vast deal more of Parthenope, than of 
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Naples. It is true, as we hinted above, that the public tasce 
i> undergoing some change in tins respect, intelligent poli- 
ticians now begin to feel some of that curiosity in the cabinet 
of Cardinal Gonsalvi, — small a spring as ihis is, in the great 
cloc k wirk of the nations, — which they learned at school to 
confine to the cabinet of Marcus Vipsanins Agrippa ; and 
think it no disgrace to a well informed man, especially if he 
happens to be a politi ian, or a foreign minister, after having 
first accurately settled the necessity of choosing i he Hansen 
Dialis anil the Vestal Virgins from the offspring of a con- 
farreation, a point to which we cheerfully concede the priority 
of interest, that he should then know something of the cere- 
monies of taking the veil, and of the amount and support of 
the monastic establishments in modern Rome. On all these 
points we have derived much information from Mr. Lyman's 
work, and. as we said, feel ourselves amply repaid for the read- 
ing of it, even at a season when a folio page of debates in the 
Massachusetts Convention, the menace of a recurrence of 
the Missouri Question, and the trial of the Queen of Eng- 
land ha»e really put as much upon our table, as an ordi- 
nary allowance of eye-sight can away with. That there 
is nothing in the volume which could have been dispensed 
with, either as being already known, or of no great import- 
ance to be known, we do not say : though for ourselves we 
happen not to be acquainted with any works, from which 
much that is contained in Mr. Lyman's book could have been 
learned ; nor on the other hand, with respect to what may 
seem to some insignificant, should we readily resign one fact 
however trifling, for many phrases however fine. That there 
is nothing in the way of opinion to which we do not subscribe, 
we are equally far from maintaining, and on some points of 
taste we could, if we thought proper, join issue boldly with 
the author. But as life is short, and we took up the volume 
with the design of learning what we could from its contents ; 
and perceived, from a glance at the first pages, that it came 
from the hands of the author, without much pretence of lite- 
rary handicraft, we have given ourselves very little pains to 
wrestle with paragraphs, or cavil at small blemishes : 
— ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. 

We are moreover not sure that we have been wholly 
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able to divest ourselves of all that additional interest in the 
work, which may pardonably result from having been our- 
selves of the voyage, in the course of which the materials for 
it were gathered ; nor is it quite without a sentiment of self- 
reproach, that we cast our eyes on an ample volume of 
remarks on the modern state of Italy, without our having 
bei-n able, to give to the public a corresponding proof of 
industry and zeal, in the journal of our own antiquarian ob- 
servations. With this apology to our readers for our tedious- 
ness, if we should seem 10 dwell with too much complacency 
on derails of which the interest will vary to different persons, 
we proceed without further preface, to lay before them an 
analysis ot the work, with such extracts from the author and 
observat'0'is of our own, as may serve to illustrate it. 

As the political state of a people is ever powerfully affected 
by the state of religion, which may prevail in it, Mr. Lyman 
opens his work with two chapters, connected with this part 
of the subject. The first treats the index, the licensed edi- 
tions of the bible, and the character of the popular reli- 
gious books in Italy. Governments and established churches, 
in almost every age, have assumed to themselves the right of 
dictating to their members and subjects, what books they 
shall read ; and perhaps it would not be safe to deny at large, 
that the civil and religious guides of a people have a right to 
exercise this discretion. Though we disdain the vulgar cry 
against popery, and approve the candor with which Mr. Ly- 
man speaks of its institutions, it must be allowed that our ven- 
erable mother, the Roman church, has exercised this right with 
a freedom, that bears hard on novercal despotism. The Index 
Expnrgatorious has been one of her chief engines for this 
purpose. This is an index of books forbidden to be read by 
the faithful. It amounts, in the modern editions, to a closely 
printed small octavo volume ; and appendices and additions 
are published from time to time, containing the dangerous 
works, as they appear from the immoral or heretical presses 
of the transalpine world. It appears from the authorities 
collected by Mr. Lyman, that though decrees against sus- 
pected books are as old as the fifth century, yet that the 
compilation of a regular index of them was first ordered by 
the Council of Trent, and published in consequence in 1564. 
The further compilation of the materials for it is entrusted to 
a congregation of eleven cardinals, assisted by counsellors 
and reporters. 
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Our readers will be assisted in judging of the spirit, in 
which this index is compiled, and we must add of the gov- 
ernment of the Ecclesiastical State — for the Index Expurga- 
torius is of course a part of the law of the land — by learning 
from the work of Mr, Lyman, that the following are of the 
number of forbidden books, viz: the translation of Darwin's 
Zounomia, Sismondi's Italian republics, Ihe Greek Lex- 
icons of Stephanus and Scapula, Grotius de Jure, Rich- 
ardson's Pamela, and Copernicus on the Revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, — for his pertinacious adherence to the doc- 
trines of which last pestilent work, it is well known that Gal- 
ileo was persecuted even unto recantation. If there were any 
thing more preposterous than the prohibition of such works as 
these, in the nineteenth century or in any century, it would be 
the farce, by which dispensation is obtained from it, and li- 
cense to read prohibited books is granted. For the forms of a 
petition and license to this effect, we refer to Mr. Lyman's 
work. 

Among the works prohibited by the Index Expurgatorius 
are the Reports of the British and Foreign Bible Society. The 
fate, which attended the efforts of this Society to diffuse the 
scriptures in the ecclesiastical state, may be learned from the 
following passage. 

< About two years ago, Mr. Hartford, an Englishman employed 
by the British Bible Society, offered to give a numher of Italian 
bibles to the Papal government for distribution, provided he was 
allowed to print them at Rome. The government refused this 
olfer, except upon condition that he printed the edition of the Bi- 
ble translated into Italian by Martini, archbishop of Florence, 
and published in 1803, in thirty-six volumes 8vo.* It is a fable 
that the Pope excommunicated the Bible Society, though he has 
caused their proceedings to be placed on the Index, and the Pa- 
pal government has declared that all Bibles, not approved by the 
church, will be confiscated, when found within the ecclesiastical 
dominions. The Bible was printed in Italian in the time of Six- 
tus V. in the year 1589.t The edition of Martini, and another of 
an archbishop of Turin in 23 large volumes, are the only ones tol- 

* ' Martini, Bibbia Sacra tradotta col testo a fronte, con note e illustra- 
^ioni. Venezia, 1803 36 vols, in 8vo.' 

f ' For some curious details on the subject, see Vita di Sisto V. da Leti. 
Torn. 3. p. 38r. It is now only found as a rare book in a few public libra- 
ries.' 
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erated, and even those instantly subjected to the Index, if printed 
without a Latin text and ample notes and illustrations. Such are 
the opportunities that the poor classes, and indeed, one may say, 
any classes have in Italy, of instructing themselves in the Holy 
Scriptures. Again, so much is knowledge denied to the Italian 
people, that all the offices of the Romish church are in Latin, and 
mass said in the Italian tongue is absolutely illegal, though Scspio 
Ricii, bishop of Pistoja, introduced under the protection of the 
Grand Duke the use of the vulgar tongue in divine service in his 
diocess in 1786. This has since been discontinued.' pp. 7 — 9. 

We cannot but make a remark here which will need to be 
borne in mind on occasion of other observations which we may 
offer, that it is strictly the pontifical government of the eccle- 
siastical state, to which the stigma of a policy like this ap- 
plies. It would be the height of injustice to apply it to the 
catholic church at large. The Gallican church, one of the 
noblest bodies in Christendom, has ever resisted the inter- 
ference of the Roman court ; and although we know not 
whether an exemption from the Index Expurgatorius forms a 
stipulation in any of the Concordats, yet France, of all the 
countries in the world, is that where it is practically least 
heeded. In Catholic Germany, the clergy have furnished 
some of the most enlightened theologians of the present day, 
men who must smile or weep at the sight of an Index. In 
our own country, we have reason to think that as little scru- 
ple is felt in reading the prohibited books by members of 
the Catholic communion : a communion, which so early as 
the settlement of Maryland, set examples of religious 
toleration, which proved it to be entitled to the name of Cath- 
olic in a moral as well as a technical sense.* 

We would refer such of our readers, as wish to go more 

* * The assembly of Maryland endeavoured with a laudable anxiety to 
preserve the peace of the church, and though composed chiefly of Roman 
Catholic?, it adopted the measure, which could alone prove absolutely 
successful. The act which it passed ' concerning religion,' recited ' that 
the enforcement of the conscience had been of dangerous consequence in 
those countries wherein it had been practised ;' and it enacted that no 
per son believing in Jesus Christ, shall be molested in respect of their reli- 
gion, or in the free exercise thereof, or be compelled to the- belief or exer- 
cise of any other religion against their consent. — That those reproaching 
any with opprobrious names of religions distinction, shall forfeit ten shillings 
to the persons injured.' For this quotation from Chalmers, and others to 
the same effect, see the second section of Mr. Walsh's Appeal, a section re- 
plete with important statements. 
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deeply into the doctrine and discipline of suppressing and 
burning books (with which has occasionally been connected the 
extension of the same treatment to their authors) to a work, 
of which we have placed tlie title in t >e margin.* Nor can 
we forbear to borrow from the first chapter ot that work the 
well-known remark of Tacitus, in reference to the burning, 
by order of the senate, of the annals ot Cremutius Cor- 
dus ; a remark winch, if duly weighed by those whom 
it concerns, might almost, one would hope, prevent anew 
edition of the Index. Sed manserunt occultati et editi : 
quo magis socordiam eorum irridere libet, qui prsesenti po- 
tentia credunt extingui posse etiam sequentis sevi menioriam. 
Nam contra punitis ingeniis ghscit auetoritas ; neque aliud ex- 
terni reges, out qui eadetn scevitia usi sunt, nisi dedecus sibi 
atque Mis gbriam peperere. Jin. iv. 

Looking therefore on the Index, though originally ordered 
by the last general council of the church, to be in reality a 
feature of the modern Roman government, the description of 
it is pertinently followed in Mr. Lyman's work, by the ac- 
count of the heads of that government, the Pope and cardi- 
nals, in the second chapter. The details of the government 
and of the condition of the people in the ecclesiastical s!ate, 
which Mr. Lyman has collected, serve to illustrate the Concet- 
to of the abbe Galiani, which Mr. Lyman has quoted, that an 
atheistical successor of St. Peter were better than a super- 
stitious one. Nor is the proposition more questionable, in the 
form in which Mr. Lyman has himself presented it, that the 
monastic vows of celibacy imposed on the heads of the Ro- 
man government, are equally fatal to its character and pow- 
er. The doctrine is, in truth, in either form the same ; and 
no one we think can have made a visit, however transient to 
Rome, and witnessed the oppressive formalities which have 
their origin in the ecclesiastical character of the government, 
without being ready heartily to assent to it. We suspert that 
there is something fatal in ecclesiastical training, to that en- 
largement of mind and incuriousness of small things, \\ hich 
are necessary to the administration of a government at the 
present day. We are aware that the history of Europe pre- 
sents illustrious examples of the success, with which king- 
doms have been administered by ecclesiastics. Wolsey, Xim- 

• Jaciibi Gretseri, Societatis Jesu Theologi, de Jure et more, prohibendi, 
expurgandi, et abolendi libros hxreticos et noxios. Ingolstadii, 1603, 4to. 
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enes, Richelieu are names to be compared with any, in the an- 
nals of the lay brethren 5 and cardinal Gonsalvi, we think, 
stands very reputably by the side of the Mettemichs, the Nes- 
seirodes, and the Hardeubergs of the present day. Yet 
we have known his eminence do what we presume none of his 
brother ministers would have stooped to — come down to the out- 
ward portal of the palace of the Qui final to speak to an Eng- 
lish traveller, who had no personal acquaintance with the car- 
dinal secretary of state, relative to an order for post-horses. 
But with respect to the illustrious ecclesiastics, whose names 
we have repeated above — besides that all rules have their ex- 
ceptions, and it is the very nature of extraordinary powers to 
resist the operation of unfavourable circumstances in which 
they may be placed — it is to be remembered that the case is 
very different with single priests, surrounded by the secular 
and military atmosphere of a court, and with a consistory or 
college of monks acting and reactingon each othcr,and constant- 
ly breathingthe intensest atmosphere of ceremony and formali- 
ty, from their vicinity to its great centre and source. 

The following passage presents the personal character of the 
present venerable head of the church in apleasingpoint of view. 
For some accurate details of the history of Pope Pius VII, 
which our limits do not allow us to extract, we must refer 
to the context in Mr. Lyman's work, as also for several facts 
relative to the cardinals, which are still more novel and curi- 
ous. 

< But the present Pope, an amiable and good man, possessing 
much learning and sound sense, but with a spirit and body chas- 
tened and shattered by many years of captivity, insults, mortifica- 
tions, and personal injuries, does not appear to be much beset 
with the ambition of restoring Rome, either by abandoning his re- 
ligion or his monastic vows. Those who recollect his touching 
answer to the base prelates sent by Bonaparte to torture and per- 
secute him ; looking at his crucifix, he said, " let me die worthy 
of the sufferings that I have already endured;" those, who have 
witnessed the piety, earnestness and devotion, with which he as- 
sists at the great festivals of Christmas ; those who have seen him 
driving slowly through the streets of Rome, and the people, kneel- 
ing at his approach, exclaim, " blessing, holy father ;" finally, 
all those, who still bear in mind the meek and saintlike expression 
of his face, who are acquainted with his mild, gentle and subdued 
manners, his mortified habits of life, his holy and sanctified de- 
meanour and carriage, will have no difficulty in believing that he 
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is undefiled by those wild and wicked projects, and those de- 
bauched and profligate principles and practices that disgrace too 
many of his predecessors.' pp. 11, 12. 

The third chapter contains an accurate account of the form 
in which the Roman government is exercised over the several 
provinces of the ecclesiastical state, of the several courts of 
justice, civil and criminal, and of some of the important digni- 
ties of the Roman municipality. We presume it was unex- 
pected to most of the readers of Mr. Lyman's work, to find 
that the liberal principles which have sprung up from the 
French revolution, and which have redeemed, as far as any 
thing could redeem, the crimes and calamities of that great 
civil tragedy, have penetrated into what one would have 
thought the very sanctuary of prescription and the old Re- 
gime, the capital of the Pope of Rome. The administration 
of the Roman government, ; s aipears from the statements 
made by Mr. Lyman, has retained much of the organization 
given it by the French ; and which was confirmed by the Mo- 
tu Proprio, or pontifical decree of July 6, 1816. Nor is the 
reason less unexpected than the fact. 

' In the course of the Motu Proprio, the following unexpected 
concession appears. " New habits substituted for the old, new 
opinions and fresh information diffused upon all the branches of 
administration and public economy, requite the adoption of a sys- 
tem more adapted to the present condition of the inhabitants of 
the pontifical states.' 

We are informed, in this chapter, that the use of the torture 
was abolished by the same ordinanceof 1816. Had not funda- 
mental changes of the oldest institutions and habits become so 
familiar to us, in the last thirty years, we should hardly know 
how to believe that the use of the torture was abolished in the 
papal courts ; and that the inquisition in i8l8 condemned but 
one man, and that for stealing church plate. In fact, if we 
are not misinformed, the papal government has not been the 
last to abolish the use of the torture ; for at the date of the 
Motu Proprio of 1816, the use of the torture had not been for- 
bidden hy law, in the protestant kingdom of Hannover, then 
subject to his majesty George II F. Since then, we believe, it 
has been formally abolished in Hannover. It deserves to be 
added, however, that in the kingdom ot Hannover, and prob- 
ably in other European states, the torture in modern times 
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was applied to extort confession, only when the guilt had 
been already proved or rendered unquestionable by strong 
presumption. But it being a maxim of the Hannoverian law, 
founded perhaps on some of those unhappy instances of the 
execution of the innocent which are recorded we suppose in 
the annals of every jurisprudence, that capital punishment 
should never be inflicted except v\ here the crime was confess- 
ed, the torture was employed to extort a confession where the 
guilt had been proved. Before Hie formal abolition of the tor- 
ture a year or two ago in Hannover, it had sunk silently into 
disuse ; a fact, however, which was studiously concealed 
from the common people, on whom the notion was diligently 
inculcated that it was still in practice. To this end a nota- 
ble practice, called the territio realis, was admitted, even in 
the subordinate criminal courts ; in virtue of which the pris- 
oner was summoned at the dead of night, to a remote apart- 
ment, where the iustruments of torture — ropes, wheels, and 
frames, were strewed around him, where he was questioned, 
according to a catechism of criminal interrogation drawn up 
for such occasions, and if lie persisted in his denial, handed 
over to the hangman and his apparitors to he stripped, bruis- 
ed, thrown down and lacerated, as apparent preliminaries to 
being tortured. We happened to have personal knowledge of 
a case of this gentle administration of justke, in the year 1 SIT, 
in one of the most respectable cities of the kingdom of Han- 
nover. 

In the important points of the limitation of Entails, and the 
abolition of baronUI privileges, the provisions of the present 
law of the ecclesiastical state are sufficiently libera], and 
might furnish a lesson to countries that think themselves more 
enlightened. The civil law in the momentous article of suc- 
cession, is, with a few unimportant exceptions in the case of 
females, still in force. If there were nothing else, in the civil 
law, to entitle it to our respect, it would be this noble feature 
of an equal succession ; and to every extravagant commenda- 
tion pronounced, by the English writers, on the common law, 
accompanied as these commendations so often are, particular- 
ly in the work of Blackstone, with disparaging comparisons 
of the Roman jurisprudence, we would reply, by pointing to 
the Roman law of succession. It is this alone which makes 
the Roman law essentially republican, and the English law 
essentially aristocratic ; and it is quite easy to see that the 
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comfort, independence, and happiness of private life among 
the Romans, must have been promoted far more considerably 
by an equal distribution of estates, than impaired by the des- 
potic assumptions of the princes. The last fall heavy only 
on the ministers of state and the courtiers ; while in the mod- 
ern states of Europe, particularly England, although the sub- 
ject is protected by an admirable code of public right from any 
considerable oppression on the part of the government, the 
mass of families is ground down by this most unnatural and 
aristocratical law of succession, which turns out the younger 
sons and the daughters upon the world. 

We pass over the fourth chapter, which contains an ac- 
count of the police of Rome, and the mode of confinement in 
the prisons and at the public works, as also the fifth, in which 
may be found some curious original anecdotes on exorcising, 
with a highly interesting description of the office and sale of 
relics. We confess we are not prepared to find such gross 
superstitions, so publicly kept up ; nor after all the relics, 
which we have had the good fortune to see, among others the 
skulls of the three wise men and of the eleven thousand vir- 
gins at Cologne, did we suppose that there was an office at 
Rome where any relic wished for might be publicly purchased, 
and with it a diploma vouching for its authenticity. A spe- 
cimen of such a diploma may be found p. 52, 53, and dated in 
1819 ! 

The sixth chapter contains an account of the finances of the 
ecclesiastical state, compiled apparently from original docu- 
ments. The account of the Luoghi di Monti, a sort of public 
establishment for pawn -broking, will be new to many of our 
readers. These establishments are designed to secure the 
needy who resort to them, from the extortions to which they 
would be subject from private pawn-brokers, particularly 
from the Jews. Similar institutions exist in France, and so 
favourite an establishment are they to the people, as to have 
obtained the name of Mont de Piete. The Luoghi di Monti 
in Italy were, according to Mr. Lyman, together with the 
Vaccabili, the usual stock in which personal property was in- 
vested by corporations and rich individuals. 'The Vaccabili 
were a singular fund, bearing an interest of six per cent, but 
which was forfeited to the government, if not sold during the 
life of the holder, or at least twenty days before his death :' a 
curious species of lottery calculated on the chances of life. 
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Mr. Lyman justly dissents from the Abbe Galiani's recom- 
mendation of the Luoghi di Monti. The encouragement they 
afford to the poor to baiter their furniture, utensils, and even 
clothing for the means of immediate gratification, is too great 
not to place these establishments nearly upon a level with 
the Lotto, the most deleterious form, in which a weak gov- 
ernment derives support from a vicious people. As a means 
of restraining usury, it is doubtful if they deserve more indul- 
gence. It is true that it is the very poor class alone, who 
principally need laws to protect them against the extortions 
of money-lenders; but when one considers how very few 
occasions there are, on which the very poor have a necessity 
to borrow money, we may say a right to borrow money, it 
may perhaps be doubted whether any great real good can 
result from public institutions, to protect them from the ty- 
ranny of usurers. It appears from a fact adduced by Mr. 
Lyman with regard to the comparative profits of the stock in 
the Luoghi di Monti and of the capital of the Jew brokers, the 
former being at only five or six per cent, and the latter at eight 
or ten, that even as a means of preventing usury, these estab- 
lishments are ineffectual in their operation. This furnishes 
another illustration, if another were wanting, of the futility 
of laws regulating the interest of money ; laws of which the 
uselessness is already acknowledged by the most practical and 
judicious statesmen. It is surprising that an age so discern- 
ing as the present, and in general so well acquainted with the 
theory as well as the practice of commercial intercourse, 
should have been so slow to perceive the false doctrines, 
on which the laws against usury rest. It is in the first place 
sufficiently clear, that even the odium which exists against 
usury is principally artificial and created by the laws, which 
fix the rate of interest. Once fixed, it is very natural that 
a stigma should attach to those, who take advantage of the 
distresses of their neighbours to lend them money at an ille- 
gal rate. And as in common times, the laws are generally 
obeyed, whether just or unjust, the open transactions of worthy 
citizens are conformable to these as to other laws ; and we 
get in the end to think? that an interest on money, higher than 
that allowed by law, is not only illegal but immoral. It is 
clear that if no law existed, money might he as honour- 
ably loaned, at twelve per cent, when worth twelve per 
cent, as it now is at six among us ; and that interest only 
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would be stigmatized as oppressive, which was exacted from 
the extreme emergency of circumstances tli rowing the bor- 
rower into the lender's hands, or from the vices of expectant 
heirs content to waste a reversion, for tlie sake of immediate 
indulgence. But to make such dealings odious, no laws are 
necessary; and virtue is not aided by casting an indiscrimi- 
nate legal stigma on what is made vicious only by the posi- 
tive law. But there is another important remark, in respect 
to the laws against usury, that instead of favouring the poor 
against tiie rich, or protecting the borrower against the len- 
der, they have directly the opposite tendency. It is true that 
a temporary and very limited benefit may occasionally accrue 
to the borrower, from a system which aims to make the value 
of money stationary ; but the general effect is the reverse. If 
the laws fix the value of money at interest, lower than it is 
in other investments, those who have it will not lend it. Bor- 
rowing is therefore made more difficult, and credit less valu- 
able. In proportion to the profits on 'money at interest, will 
be the temptation to lend it ; and in the same degree, the 
process of combining the industry of the poor with the capital 
of the rich will be facilitated. But if by letting money, I am 
to be fined in a considerable per centage, viz : the difference 
between the legal rate of interest and what, it would have 
been worth to me, in other modes of employing it, I shall not 
of course lend it. Nor can it be replied to this, that the same 
thing would happen without any laws. It is true, with or 
without laws, men will never lend money, while on the whole 
it is more profitable to employ it in other ways. But the 
convenience of collecting the profits on money at interest is 
so great, that less will always content a man in this mode of 
investment, than in those attended with greater or less degrees 
of uncertainty, or personal labour. The evil of interest-laws 
is this, that by keeping stationary the value of money at 
interest, such property is liable to be left far in the rear of 
other modes of investment ; and those who wish to borrow 
experience a difficulty in doing it, in proportion to the amount 
of the difference between the rate of interest and what it 
would be worth the capitalist to lend his money fir. Mean- 
while, the community is evidently impoverished by any thing 
which renders less easy the process of bringing time, indus- 
try, and skill to market, in the management of capita!. It is 
easy to conceive, that as long as a capital is in one man's 
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hand, it may be worth but ten per cent, while in the hands 
of two men, the same capital might be made productive of 
fifteen per cent, by the accession of time, skill, and attention 
and local knowledge. So that the borrower could afford to 
pay ten per cent, and yet make a good profit ; which must 
be lost to him and the community, by the operation of any 
laws, which fix the rate of interest at a limited point. 

Finally it may be noticed that the very terms, in which 
political economists define a just and lawful interest, show 
the futility of all laws upon the subject. ' If the compensa- 
tion/ says Grotius, « allowed by law does not exceed the pro- 
portion of the hazard run and the want felt by the loaner, its 
allowance is neither in repugnance to the revealed or the 
natural law ; but if it exceeds those bounds, it is then oppres- 
sive usury ; and though the municipal laws may give it impu- 
nity, they never can make it just.' This is the doctrine of 
Grotius, cited and approved by Blackstone. Men must have 
had a singular conception of money, and attached one knows 
not what sort of superstitious notion of magical uses to it, to 
admit the possibility in any community, where trade and 
intercourse exist, that it should ever be let for more than the 
risk or want felt by the loaner. Who does not know that the 
value of money is regulated by precisely the same circum- 
stances, that regulate the value of all other merchandise ; 
and that all the laws ever passed would be ineffectual to en- 
able its possessors to let it for more than it is worth,* or to 
induce them to let it for less ? The only real effect therefore 
of laws against usury is to diminish the value of money, by 
restricting, with an onerous condition, one of the modes of 
employing it. And every thing that lessens the value of 
money not only makes the community poorer, but falls harder 
on the poor than on the rich ; on those who have little, than 
on those who have much. 

The seventh chapter of Mr. Lyman's work contains a mis- 
cellaneous collection of anecdotes, relative to the admittance 
of strangers to the religious festivals in Rome ; the priest- 
hood ; and some points of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. It 
should have followed the other chapters, which treat kindred 
topics. No comparison is so often made, by an American 

* It is in fact but too generally the operation of interest-laws to oblige 
those, who want money, to hire it at an extravagant rate, in consequence 
of the sccresy and precautions necessary. 
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traveller, between England and the continent, as the superior 
courtesy manifested to strangers, in the capitals of the latter. 
Every foreigner at Paris has had occasion to experience a 
freedom of access to the public museums and collections, 
greater even than the Parisians themselves enjoy ; and it is 
an anecdote familiar in the books of the travellers, that to get 
admission to the pontifical chapels, on the days of the high 
festivals, it is necessary even for a Roman nobleman to speak 
broken Italian, like an Englishman. We are quite aware, 
however, that the want of a similar courtesy felt in England 
is not hastily to be set down to inhospitableness. There is 
too much freedom, too widely diffused in England, to admit 
of such exclusions of the natives or of the middling classes. 
On the continent the number of good coats is so small, that 
they can all be conveniently admitted ; in London, there is a 
well dressed mob numerous enough to fill St. Peter's a score 
of times. Moreover, the only effectual means of keeping the 
peace in a crowd, the sharp-pointed instrument about a foot 
and a half long fixed upon the end of a firelock, has found 
comparatively little favour among our English brethren ; and 
till that is well introduced, no great immunities can be pos- 
sessed at public festivals, by one class over another. In France, 
when all Paris is flocking to see Talma, by the simple virtue 
of this peace-making instrument, a crowd of thousands of 
Frenchmen, overflowing with animal spirits and with passion 
for the Francois, walk quietly up in couples to the bureau for 
tickets ; and the powder is not shaken from a lock of hair, in 
a scene where in London the skull would be broken. The 
courtesy manifested to foreigners at Rome may be seen in the 
following remark of Mr. Lyman, on the admission of stran- 
gers to the high festivals in the Pauline chapel. 

' On one of the great ceremonies before Christinas, I have seen 
the Pope kneeling on the floor of a splendid chapel, belonging to 
St. Peters, before an altar upon which five hundred wax candles 
were burning, and earnestly repeating the prayers for the.occasion, 
in unison with many of the most distinguished cardinals of the 
church, also upon their knees in different parts of the chapel ; at 
the same time that several hundred strangers were crowding 
through the door with no little noise and vehemence ; were ap- 
proaching within a few feet of the person of the Pontiff; and had 
completely surrounded and enveloped those of the cardinals, who 
happened "to be at their devotions behind the line of his holiness/ 
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* Artists of all nations are allowed to design in any church at 
Rome on all days of the week, and at all hours, when the church 
is regularly open. Travellers are often led up to the railing of 
an altar to see a work of art, at the moment when the priest is 
celebrating mass Prayers, incense and criticism are mingled 
together. Several chapters could be written abounding in facts 
similar to the foregoing. 1 do not pretend to say, that these facts 
savour only of indulgence, forbearance and liberality on the part 
of the government ; they no doubt betray an equal degree of 
weakness, and a desire to caress and secure the good favour of 
foreign nations. Indeed, it is but a sorry policy to sutler foreign- 
ers to make light of their dignities and privileges, on occasions, 
when a few Swiss halberds would be sufficient to enforce a be- 
coming respect.' pp. 69—72. 

We know not how the modern Roman law of trusts and 
charitable foundations may run, but the following farts from 
the same chapters, would make out a tolerable case, we 
think, for heirs at law in some countries. 

' All catholic nations had formerly churches and houses in 
Rome for the worship and reception of the poor pilgrims of the 
nation. There they were lodged and fed for a certain number of 
days, and at their departure received a small viaticum. jSio pil- 
grims now come, and as several nations still hold property of this 
distribution, the proceeds are given in dowries to young girls, or 
to the poor of the nation. The church of Flanders distributed six 
hundred dollars in this manner the last year. It was a great loss 
of money and time to go on pilgrimages, particularly those long 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land. It converted a large proportion 
ot the population, most endowed with robust bodies and enter- 
prising minds, into beggars, as the superstition of those ages never 
denied charity to the palm branch and cockle shell. The cele- 
brated caravans to Mecca and Medina have also become less 
numerous, less frequent, and depart at more irregular periods. 
The Turkish government finds the expense of providing guards 
and conductors too great; and it would do well to calculate, at 
the same time, the loss of labour and the contracting of iule and 
bad habits by many of its subjects.' p. 79. 

The eighth chapter contains a particular account of the 
process of beatification, an inferior degree of saintship, illus- 
trated by the case of Father Posadas, a Spanish priest, who 
was beatified two or three years since at Rome, and whose 
history, in consequence, was much talked of at the time in 
the devout circles. As Father Posadas was born in Anda- 
A"ew Series. .\*o. 5. 28 
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lusia in 1644 and beatified in 1H17, the church cannot be 
accused of undue rashness, in conferring this important hon- 
our. Mr. Lyman remarks at the end of the chapter, that an 
interval of one hundred years commonly elapses between the 
death and canonization of a saint. We presume that this 
delay arises quite as much from the trifling condition of an 
expenditure of a hundred thousand dollars attached to a can- 
onization, as from the laudable desire of proceeding with safe 
deliberation, in discussing the proofs of sanctity. There is a 
wisdom as well as wit in the remark made by Count Bor- 
Tomeo to his family, on occasion of the canonization of his 
son St. Charles, * Be good, my children, but do not be saints.' 
One may say of the subject of canonization, as Mr. Stew- 
art does of juggling, that it deserves a more philosophical 
examination, than it has generally received, in reference to 
the subject of miracles ; inasmuch as it is not decreed, even 
in its inferior stages, except upon formal and judicial proof 
of miracles wrought. Mr. Lyman accordingly pursues the 
subject of the miracles in the following chapter. As the case 
therein related seems to us in every respect, the most curious 
and important one of alleged modern miracles, more so, for 
instance, than those at the tomb of the Abbe Paris examined 
by Hume, Paley and others, we shall give an abstract of the 
account, which Mr. Lyman has drawn from the work of 
Marchetti, lie' Prodigi avvenuti in molte sagre immagini spe- 
cialmente di Maria Santissima, &c. Roma, 1797, 12mo. We 
have ourselves had an opportunity of consulting this rare and 
singular volume, and are able to vouch for the correctness of 
the citations, that are made from it in the work before us. 
It is to be observed that behind the lamps, by which the 
streets of Rome and others of the Italian cities are lighted, 
are placed portraits of the Virgin, coarsely painted and gen- 
erally glazed. As they are placed directly against the walls, 
and these are of stone, it is difficult to conceive that a decep- 
tion could be practised, by persons concealed behind them. 
The most important of the cases described by Marchetti is 
that, of which an account is given by Mr. Lyman in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

' I shall, therefore, only mention the most important facts relat- 
ing to the first prodigy recorded in the book ; this happened to 
an image of the most holy Mary, " mother of pity," and called 
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dell' Archetto.* It is painted with oil, and represents only one 
half of the bust ; both the eyes are open, of which the pupil and 
white can be most distinctly seen. The picture is protected by 
a glass, and it is raised ten feet from the ground. The first prodigy 
was observed on the 9th of July, 1796. The day was mild and 
clear. Early in the morning it was remarked that the eyes began 
to move, and the eyelids occasionally shut themselves entirely. 
Here began the examination not only of this, but of all the other 
images. Persons brought ladders, mounted to within a few inches 
of the eyes, and stood looking at them for many minutes. The 
Cardinal Braschi carried a ladder upon the top of his carriage 
and went to every image in the city ; each one only served to 
make him believe more in the miracle. I was well acquainted 

with Monseignor B , who had examined several in the same 

manner. He was a man of sixty, intelligent, of a sound judg- 
ment, well instructed, not inclined to superstition, and as ready 
to scofl' at incredulous stories as other people. He said to me 
repeatedly, that he as much saw the eyes move, as he saw the pic- 
ture against the wall. Some brought glasses to magnify the ob- 
ject, others walked away a few hours, and then returned to see 
if the same effect would be produced, and others held their hands 
over their eyes for a few moments for a similar purpose. 

' Persons were seized with cold sweats and fainted, others 
were seized with convulsions, and some went rushing through 
the streets and shouting, like the possessed, " miracolo." The 
crowds near the images were exclaiming at every moment, " see, 
the blessed saint raises her eyelids — she turns the pupils, now she 
raises them and now she depresses them." Crowds of persons 
watched night and day before the images, chanting different 
hymns of the catholic service. It was a scene of crossing and of 
reciting Pater Nosters and Ave Marias. When the miracle was 
particularly visible, then the whole multitude fell upon their 
knees in the most devout manner, some repeating short prayers 
with great fervour, and others shouting in a frautic, half-distracted 
voice, " blessed be the most Holy Virgin." The litanies were 
chanted, and at the verse " Santa Maria, ora pro nobis" it was 
observed in particular that the virgin opened her eyes. The 
streets were thronged for several weeks both night and day with 
people going in long processions, headed by priests, from one 
image to another, and reciting offices in praise of the virgin. 
" Afl hail Mary and thy son Jesus, and Him who created them." 
These processions were usually closed by persons armed with 

* * Observations were made upon these miracles in the London Chronicle 
for January, 1797, by the Rev. Joseph Berrington. I have not, however, 
been able to see that publication.' 
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instruments of penance, beating their naked bodies. Before the 
images ancient enmities were forgiven, men deposited their swords 
anil daggers in sign of peace— robbers restored stolen goods—. 
creditors released their debtors— a profane song or a blasphemous 
word was no where heard, and neither licentiousness, quarrels, or 
drunkenness were seen. This short and simple canticle, a thou- 
sand times repeated, was heard at every corner : " Salve Regina, 
illos tuos misericordes oculos ad nos converte " 

' The printed accounts are signed by the autograph of Cardinal 
Somaglia, Then follows a list of one hundred and seventy-four 
persons, all above the age of twenty, of all ranks and descrip- 
tions—cardinals, marquisses, priests, officers, monks, coolers, 
married and unmarried, native and foreign, all of whom solemnly 
deposed upon oath, before a special tribunal, appointed for the 
purpose, that they respectively witnessed the prodigies above 
recorded ; many of the witnesses saw the same prodigies at all 
the images, and many at various repetitions and intervals. These 
persons were examined as if they had been giving testimony, in. 
a court of justice, to a natural fact. There is alio a list of seven 
hundred and eighty-seven persons, who made a simple declara- 
tion; many, however, upon oath, of havi.ig witnessed the above- 
named prodigies. A large proportion of both lists consists of 
persons the most eminent in society for rank, dignity, learning 
and integrity. The seven hundred and eighty-seven were not 
formally examined, it being thought that sufficient testimony had 
been procured, and it being also thought adviseable to make pub- 
lic the result of the examination with all possible speed.' pp. 
92—95. 

Such is the account of these miracles. We suppose that 
persons, acquainted with the sympathetic character of the 
populace in all countries, will ascribe but little importance in 
the number of those who attested, or might have been pro- 
cured to attest these miracles. It is equally easy to account 
for the unanimity of the crowds collected around the images. 
The history of the camp-meetings of the methodisis, of which 
a detailed and authentic account would furnish a more curi- 
ous sketch, than perhaps all our readers are aware, of Amer- 
ican manners, not to say of human nature, would show with 
what rapidity the strongest excitement may be propagated 
through an assembly, by mere physical sympathy. These 
considerations will, we think, reduce the real difficulty, which 
this case contains, to a smaller surface, th in it seems at first 
to present. It will be still necessary, i* is true, for all who 
deny the reality of these prodigies, to furnish a rational 
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account of the faith which some credible individuals, after 
pains taken to examine the subject, appear to have reposed 
ii them. Though no task is so thankless as that of suggest- 
ing possibilities, two ways occur to us, which may either of 
them give a sufficient account of this. One is the circumstance, 
that, as these images of the Madonna are glazed, some small 
inequality of a spherical form might exist in the glass, just 
before the eye of the picture, which by the very motion of the 
spectator's eyes up or down, or one side and the other, in the 
act of intent gazing, would give to the eye of the image the 
appearance of moving. And this effect, we think, might have 
taken place, as well when the spectator, by means of a ladder, 
took a near view, as from the street. The eyes once sup- 
posed, by one or two individuals to move, the cry of admira- 
tion raised by them would run through the crowd by sympa- 
thy ; the only way in which it could run, even were the mira- 
cle real, since a small part only of the throng could be near 
enough to tell whether the eyes moved or not, at the height 
and behind the soiled glass, where the images are usually 
found. But secondly, in-probable as it may appear, we do 
not know that it is made out by Marchetti to be impossible, 
that a fraud was practised. We do not recollect that it ap- 
peared by taking down the pictures, that no communication 
by wires or an approach through the wall behind was prac- 
tised, or was practicable. Such frauds have been very exten- 
sively committed in all ages. We learn from the early his- 
tory of the aboriginals of the West Indies, that images were 
there contrived by the priests with secret tubes, for the sake 
of hearing questions and making answers ; and that the 
populace was kept in subjection and made to pay heavy impo- 
sitions, by this simple apparatus of fraud. If any of our 
readers should be staggered with the weight of evidence in 
favour of the Roman miracle of 1796, they may find an ac- 
count quite as staggering, in the interesting life of Wesley 
lately written by Mr. Southey, in which is contained the most 
authentic ghost story, which we recollect to have met with, 
but to which we presume few of them will attach any credit. 
The tenth and eleventh chapters of the work hefore us con- 
tain accurate statistical accounts of Rome and Florence, but 
our limits oblige us to pass them over. The twelfth is devot- 
ed to the subject of monasteries and convents, and comprises 
the only details of any statistical accuracy which we have 
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happened to meet with, on this subject. The following •views of 
the monastic life and character seem to us just and candid. 

' The monks and nuns of the richer orders, not included in the 
name of mendicant or Franciscan, have a respectable appearance, 
and addict themselves to no particular penance of self-denial. In 
general, they observe no more fasts than are prescribed to all the 
church ; and if they go to prayer five times in the twenty-four 
hours, they are no more meritorious than all men, who perform 
faithfully the calling appointed unto them ; and surely no man 
will say, that the duties of a monk are to be named, on the score 
of toil and hardship, with the trades that the great proportion of 
men drive. As for seclusion from the world, the average are not 
more secluded and obscure in convents, than they would have 
been in their paternal houses. All monks have permission to 
leave their convents at certain hours, and there is but one nunne- 
ry which forbids its inhabitants holding converse with their rela- 
tives whenever they choose. As for the monotony of the life, it is no 
doubt very great ; for three-fourths of it is passed in sleep andpray- 
ers, which, managed as they are in convents, doubtless resemble 
sleep, and the rest in a little reading and writing, coarse work or 
unprofitable amusement. 1 saw among the ruins, in the museum 
of the celebrated Vallombrosa, devastated by the French, several 
hundred little seals in sulphur, which a patient monk had passed 
a whole life in copying from the briefs, pastoral letters, and other 
religious documents preserved in the library. But this monotony 
is hardly less great or dispiriting, than that to which the Italians 
of the higher classes are condemned in the world ; and it is pre- 
cisely the monotony of that existence, joined with the great num- 
ber of the Italian nobility, their poverty, and the reproach which 
belongs to industry, that will always supply the convents, until a 
government shall come sufficiently powerful and enlightened, to 
oblige this useless and degraded population to engage in the pub- 
lic and private concerns of the nation. As for their abstemious 
diet, of which the pious catholics make so great a merit, I am sat- 
isfied by details of the manner of living of several convents at 
Rome, that the average of the monks do not submit to more deni- 
als, than they would have been forced to do in other vocations. A 
difficulty of supporting themselves, and not a pious motive, is one 
of the chief reasons that leads men to convents. It is only an- 
other form for receiving parish aid. The council of New Castille, 
in its celebrated project of reform, of 1619, prayed the King, that 
the number of monasteries might be reduced, for they served only 
as a shelter to the indolent against want.' pp. 125—127. 

For some curious accounts of the nunneries, the ceremony 
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of taking the veil, &c. we must refer our readers to the chapter 
from which this extract is taken. 

With the succeeding chapters begin Mr. Lyman's observa- 
tions on the kingdom of Naples. 

In the thirteenth, is sketched a history of the efforts at po- 
litical and religious reform in that country, some of which 
run back to a remoter period than we were prepared to ex- 
pect. But our limits oblige us to hasten over this, as well as 
the chapter which follows and is devoted to the popula- 
tion of the city and kingdom of Naples- The fifteenth chap- 
ter an the Lazzaroni is highly valuable. A strangely exag- 
gerated idea of the singularities of this class of men has been 
derived from the travellers, which is alluded to and justly con- 
tradicted by Mr. Lyman. 

' The Lazzaroni have never worn a particular dress ; they have 
never inhabited a particular quarter of the city ; they have never 
had the practice of appointing a king from one" of their own tribe, 
who received a pension from the government, a circumstance 
which appears to have been first mentioned by De Saint Non in 
his voyage Pittoresque ; nor do they believe that they are distin- 
guished by a remarkable origin. All these things are fables. In 
the last century, the populace of Naples was worthy of notice 
only for being numerous, miserable and depraved, circumstances 
that would readily befal a city where the police suffered almost 
every description of crime against individuals to pass without 
punishment, and every description «f ruffian or vagabond, whether 
from the Neapolitan or ecclesiastical states, to find shelter and 
support ; in a climate, too, where a thin shirt and trowsers, the 
porch of a church, or the staircase of a palace and a few raw 
turnips, with a little fish, fruit, and iced water, satisfied every 
want. 

'It is also matter of romance, that the Lazzaroni have ever ex- 
hibited higher or different virtues, than have been observed in all 
people under vehement excitement. In the celebrated rebellion 
against the Duke of Arcos, in 1647, on account of an excise on 
fruit and fish, they were far from being filled with indignation at 
the sight of the head of their leader, Masaniello, stuck upon a 
stake ; but having heard the next day, that the weight of bread 
had been diminished, they assembled in great fury and carried 
the body in procession to the church of Del Carmine, where it 
was deposited with much solemnity. On this occasion the popu- 
lace of Naples first made itself conspicuous. The second prin- 
cipal occasion was in Januuay 1799, resisting for sixty-seven 
hours, the entrance of the French troops under General Champi- 
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onnet into Naples. But, a few hours, before the final conquest of 
the city, Michel, called the " pazzo," one of their leaders, on be- 
ing made prisoner, accepted the rank of captain in the French 
army, and instantly marched with all the Lazzaroni under his 
command, to burn and plunder. The detachments of Lazzaroni, 
in other parts of the city, did not delay to take part in this pro- 
ceeding The populace of all great and corrupt cities have shewn, 
in all ages, passions as violent and inconsistent.' pp. 188 — 190. 

The following account of the burials in Italy,* is from the 
seventeenth chapter, and describes one of the most striking 
scenes presented to the stranger in an Italian city. 

1 The corpse is dressed according to the wealth of the family, 
and one would think that the day a nun enters a convent, and 
the day a relative is buried, were distinguished by the most mark- 
ed gaiety of dress. It is not uncommon to see a grown woman, 
and the age makes no difference in the costume, dressed in yellow 
shoes, white silk stockings, purple silk robe, lace cap, white kid 
gloves, besides ribbons and jewels, and placed upon a hearse orna- 
mented with the gayest colours ; the face uncovered, and gener- 
ally rouged, and at every unequal step of the bearers the head 
turning slowly and heavily from one side of the pillow to the oth- 
er.— The funeral usually takes place an hour after sun-set ; later 
than that is a privilege granted by the police only to persons of 
consideration. First come long files of tluse fraternities, of which 
there are so many in Italy, associated to bury each other, dressed 
in white, red, or grey dresses., the face masked, and each bearing 
a lighted torch, followed by rows of Franciscan and Capucin 
monks, shrouded in their black and dark coloured mantles, the 
head uncovered, the cowl hanging down upon the shoulders, and 
the naked foot simply bound by a thick soal of leather. As (he 
procession, made so brilliant and striking by the variety of dres- 
ses and numbers of lights, slowly and heavily moves along, the 
mournful chant for the dead, " requiem aeternam dona eis, do- 
mine, et lux perpetua luceat eis," faintly and irregularly passes 
through its long files. — The corpse lies exposed twenty-four hours 
with the feet towards the altar, and all who enter the church dur- 
ing that time, are expected to pray for the repose of the soul. 
The body is then placed in a coarse coffin and lowered into the 
tomb, which is, however, not allowed to he near the principal al- 
tar.' pp. 208— -210. 

* This is a subject to which we alluded in the review of the letters ob 
the Eastern States, in our number for July. We take this occasion to 
state, that the word burned in the passage quoted by us from that work, was 
a misprint, as we have been informed, lor buried. 
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The two succeeding chapters are devoted to the hospitals 
and poor houses, and to prisons and crimes in Naples ; and 
appear to be compiled with much accuracy, in a great degree 
from original sources. 

The twentieth chapter is devoted to the subject of the Jews 
in Italy, and will be perused by the curious reader with par- 
ti* ill ar interest. The following passage describes the condi- 
tion of the Jews in the city of Rome. 

4 Paul IV, confined the Jews to a quarter of Rome, on the left 
bank of the Tyber, near the theatre of Marcellus, where they still 
live; this quarter is called Ghetto.* It is separated by walls, 
and five gates from the other parts of the city ; every night, about 
an hour after sunset, these gates are shut by the guard of the city, 
and not opened again till next morning at sunrise. During the 
French times, a perfect liberty of residence was allowed the 
Jews ; but since tl»e restoration, they have been driven back to 
their ancient limits, enjoving only the small privilege of keeping 
shops within two hundred yards of the gates of the Ghetto, 

4 These Ghettos are now only known in Rome, though in the 
other cities of Italy the Jews, for the most part, continue to live 
in a particular quarter, either from habit or of their own accord. 
Their number in Rome is about 4500. It cannot be ascertained 
exactly, as there is no return of this population ; and owing to 
their habits of life, and the size of their families, the common 
methods of calculation do not apply to them. They are poor, de- 
graded, reviled, and scoffed at, by the christians, who call them. 
« someri" (asses), while the Turks in their turn call the christians 
"dogs." Nevertheless, the government protect* them from insult 
and injury, though it compels them to live in a filthy and unwhole- 
some part of the city, and denies them the rights and privileges of 
Roman citizens The Jews in Rome are in great povertv, the 
richest among them keeping only a small shop for the sale of cloth 
and grain.' pp. -2H7, 238. 

Much has been said of late in the foreign papers of the per- 
secution of the Jews in most of the large cities of protestant 
Germany and in Copenhagen, and it may seem inconsistent 
with the liberal signs of the times, that a clamour and perse. 
cution to all appearance purely bigotted should have been so 
extensively raised. This persecution of the Jews in Germa- 

* ' " Ghet" among the Jews, is the name of the act of divorce when 
they repudiate their wives, founded upon this verse of Deuteronomy 
(chap. x*iv v. 1.) " Then let him write a bill of divorcement and g-ive 
it into her liand, and send her out of his house.'— F/rf. Art, Ghet in the French 
Encyclopedia.' 
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ny is made still more unexpected, by the contrast with the 
respect to which the name of Jews was raised, in the person 
of Mendelssohn toward the close of the last century, — a phi- 
losopher who stood upon an equal footing, atid cultivated a 
friendly intercourse with the most respectable christians ofthe 
day, and whose daughter became the wife of one of the most 
distinguished living scholars of Germany. The ostensible 
foundation of the hatred, with which the Jews are regarded, 
is their exclusive occupation in usurious transactions. The 
disabilities imposed on them in most countries have prevented 
their becoming land-holders ; a national hereditary prejudice 
against the sea is said to have prevented their engaging in 
foreign commerce ; while their peculiar character as fellow- 
members of a people possessing a common national tongue,* 
and scattered by persecution throughout all other countries, 
has afforded them remarkable facilities for dealing in exchange 
and money. The Jewish houses, for this reason, have in Ger- 
many been among the richest banking establishments ; and 
as no strong good will can be supposed to exist between them 
and the community, it is natural enough that they should 
have sometimes made use of their control of the money-mar- 
kets for oppressions both on a small and a large scale. When 
the disabilities upon them were removed in Prussia, being in 
possession of a great part of the disposable wealth ofthe coun- 
try, they availed themselves ofthe distressed condition of the 
great land holders, and purchased large real estates. It is a 
popular opinion in Germany, fortified it must be confessed, 
by what has actually happened in Poland, that where Jews 
are allowed to hold lands, they end by rooting out every other 
speries of population. So that the hatred against them was 
highly aggravated in Prussia, by the permission granted them 
to hold estates, and the promptitude with which they availed 
themselves of it. We have now on our table a satirical 
comedy in German, which may be called in English * So the 
world goes with us,'f which without possessing a shade of 
merit of the higher kind, contains so lively a picture of the 
domestic life of the lower orders of the Jews, with so broad a 

* The correspondence of Jewish houses in different countries ofthe con- 
tinent is conducted often in the rabbinical or modern Hebrew language 
and character, by which means, it is tolerably safe from violation in the 
post-offices. 

+ Unser Verkehr j we are not sure that we have caught the spirit of this 
title in the translation, which we have given of it in the test. 
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caricature of their patois and of their manners, that they are 
said to have offered very large sums to the managers of the 
theatres in Berlin and Frankfort, to prevent its being played. 
These attacks on the Jews have not been confined to the thea- 
tre or the satirists ; and the gravest politicians and econo- 
mists in Germany have been at pains to testify against the 
extension of civil privileges to a nation essentially aliens, and 
hostile to the institutions of the countries in which they so- 
jcurh,* The question is sometimes asked, why the great 
civil and religious liberty enjoyed in America has not drawn 
more of this people to our country. One answer to this ques- 
tion is drawn from their reputed dread of the sea, ' for the 
water,' say they, « hath no beams.' Another reason is pre- 
dicated on the proverbial astuteness of us New Englanders, 
with which not even the Jews dare venture into competition. 
It is a similar cause which prevents their flourishing in Tur- 
key. Notwithstanding the rich harvest, which one would 
have supposed they would find in the indolence, luxuriousness, 
and extravagancce of the Turks, the Jews are so outdone in 
shrewdness by the Greeks, and both are so far surpassed by 
the lynx-eyed cunning of the Armenians, that all the princi- 
pal banking business at Constantinople is conducted by Ar- 
menians, while the Greeks are fain to speak with tongues, 
and the Hebrews to vend old clothes.f 

The twenty-second chapter on the robbers and banditti of 
Italy makes one acquainted with many new and entertaining 
facts. It is a truth, sufficiently humiliating for Italy, that 
notwithstanding the pains taken by the governments to sup- 
press these outlaws, there is more danger from robbers in 
travelling from Rome to Naples, and from Naples to Otranto, 
than in travelling through any portion of European Turkey, 
with perhaps the exception of the independent or revolted 
country of the Mainotes in the Morea. We have room to 
lay before our readers but one extract from this chapter. 

' But the most extraordinary bandit, whose exploits somewhat 
resemble the celebrated ones of the famous Rinaldo Rinaldini, 

* See the essay of Professor Fries of Heidelberg, Ueber die Gefaehrdung 
des Wohlstandes und Characters der Deutschen durch die Juden, 1816. 

f The Greeks are the most respectable interpreters at Constantinople. 
The office of chief drogoman of the Porte is regularly held by a Greek 
prince, and is the stepping stone to the hospodarship of Moldavia or Wal- 
lachia. The account in the text of the comparative pursuits of Armenians, 
Greeks, and Jews, was given us by a good natured Jew, on the plain of 
Trov. 
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was a priest by the name of Cyrus Annichiarico, born in the small 
town ot'Grotagli, on the road from Tarento to Lecce, His first 
achievement was the murder of a whole family in the town of 
Francavilla. He had been a bandit for twenty years ; the coun- 
try people believed him to be a devil or magician, and laughed 
and scoffed at the soldiers who were sent to pursue him. When 
the French general Ottavio, a Corsican by birth, commanded in 
this province, a man presented himself one day before him, and 
said, v;ith a fierce air, •' the bandit whom you have so long bunted 
is now before you, but if he is molested, you will be assassinated 
before night-fall." Annichiarico turned and disappeared, and 
from that time general Ottavio doubtless had faith in the belief of 
the people. General Church, also, when one day in pursuit of 
this man, was accosted by a peasant, who drew him aside, and 
gave some intelligence concerning Annichiarico. The next day 
the peasant was found dead in his village, and a paper pinned on 
his breast with these terrible words, " This is the fate of all those 
who betray Annichiarico." — The last band he commanded was 
called the " decided ;" each man possessed a certificate, bearing 
•two death's heads with other bloody emblems, and the words 
" Justice, liberty, or death," signed by Annichiarico. I saw one 
in general Church's possession, written with human blood. At 
last, in January, 1819, this astonishing man, finding himself beset 
upon all points, threw himself, about sun-set, with five followers, 
into an old tower, in the midst of a farm-yard, near the small town 
of Casuba, hoping that in the dead of the night he should be able to 
escape through the soldiers, many of whom were his friends, and 
all believed him to be the devil 'But in the course of an hour a 
close line of light troops was drawn round the tower, out of reach 
of musquet shot, and after a siege of thirty -six hours, he was forced 
to surrender, having fired away all his cartridges, and killed live 
and wounded eleven of the enemy. He was carried to Franca- 
villa, the scene of his first crime, tried by a court-martial, and 
there shot. It was on a Sunday when he was sentenced to be 
executed, and general Church sent to ask the priests, if it was ac- 
cording to their religion to shoot a man on that day. They an- 
swered, " the better the day, the better the deed."* Annichiarico 
died like a madman. From eight to ten thousand persons weie 
assembled to see him shot, and to the last moment they treated 
with perfect scorn and indignation the notion that bullets would 
pierce such a man.' pp. 275 — 275. 

* * Precisely the answer given by the notorious Robert Ferguson to those 
who proposed to kill the king, James II, on Sunday. He also offered to 
consecrate the blunderbuss which Rumbold was to use to fire into the car- 
riage. See Di'yden's works, vol. xvii.page 172, — also Mr. Scott's note (91) 
fo Absalom and Achitophel.' 
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The twenty-third chapter on the Carbonari and other secret 
societies in Italy, has engaged the public interest, from the 
connexion of these associations with the late revolution in Na- 
ples. The most curious fact relative to them is that this or- 
ganization, by which the late legitimate government in that 
kingdom has been shaken, was originally contrived by its 
friends in the French times, as an engine of expelling the 
foreign rulers, and restoring king Ferdinand. 

The chapter on the liberty of the press might advantageous- 
ly have been connected with that on the Index Expurgatori- 
us, at the beginning of the volume. That on the universities 
contains what little a traveller is able to collect, or a foreigner 
curious to know of these establishments. Fallen establishments 
we had nearly called them ; but the names of Forcellini, of 
Carlini, of De Rossi, and others as renowned belonging to 
this age or the last, must forbid that epithet. It is not the uni- 
versities in Italy that are fallen, but society, which has fallen 
around them, and has no more the means of sending a host of 
pupils to their walls; while the extensive diffusion of learning 
beyond the Alps enables a person to get as good an education 
in Scotland, in Upsal, and in Moscow, as he could get in 
Padua or Pavia. 

Of the remaining chapters of the work, though constituting 
the least technical, and the best written portion of the volume, 
we have left ourselves no room to speak, — and must be content 
with just referring our readers to the twenty- eighth, on the 
* Italian nobility,' the thirtieth, * on the English in Italy,' 
the thirty-first, « on the Bonaparte family in Rome,' and the 
thirty-second, « on the influence of the Austrians in Italy,' 
as replete with valuable facts and curious anecdotes, and 
information, for the most part not elsewhere, that we know of, 
to be met with. 

Of the general character of this work we have already suf- 
ficiently given our opinion ; and the extracts which we have 
made from it will afford our readers the means of judging of 
its execution. We apprehend there are few of our travellers, 
with whose journals and notes abroad these collections of Mr. 
Lyman might not enter into advantageous comparison ; and 
to speak of anv considerable portion of the work as already 
familiar, is to lay claim to no very small share of statistical, 
economical, and political acquaintance with Italy. 



